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PUNTO IN ARIA "—OPE W LACE. 




N the " Opera Nuova" of Giovanni 
Antonio Tagliente, printed at 
Venice in 1530, there is describ- 
ed, among- other laces, that called 
"in aere," or open lace. It is 
not certain whether Tagliente in- 
tended to allude to a special 
stitch used in needlework, or to 
that combination of stitches which afterward came to 
be known by the same name. The works entitled " Le 
Pompe" of 1557, and the "Glory and Honor of Cut 
and Open Laces," of the year 1558, are the first which 
give examples of the true " punto in aria," subse- 
quently so greatly esteemed in Venice and elsewhere. 
The inventory of the furniture of Valier, Bishop of 
Cividale di Belluno, made in 1598, mentions five pieces 
of bed linen of old needleworked point and pillow 
cases of the same lace, besides ten napkins of similar 
work equally old. The "punto in aere" was also 
included in the sumptuary laws of the Republic. In 
the years 1616, 1633 and 1634 the " Provveditori allc 
Pompe" proscribed its use in Venice under a penalty 
of two hundred ducats for each offence. But fashion 
retained it in spite of the laws. Toward the end of 
the sixteenth century, Cesare Vecellio published his 
-"Corona," which was reprinted in the years 1600, 
1620 and 1625, and the Venetian lace-makers contin- 
ued to work these laces which, in 1694, obtained the 
praises of Zunica in his " Calamita d* Europa." He 
calls them " beautiful laces which are made with the 
needle, and woven with such fine threads that they 
are worthy of the name of punto in aria." Thecollar 
destined for the coronation of Louis XIV., worked by 
Venetian women, who employed in making it their 
beautiful fair hair, was of " punto in aria." This lace 
remained in fashion in the eighteenth century. Even 
Joseph II. ordered, of a merchant of Venice, a com- 
plete set of it at a cost of many thousand Italian lire. 
However, at that time the Venetian ladies despised 
point-lace, preferring the laces of Flanders which, 
although very wonderful, were certainly not equal in 
renown to Venetian " punto in aria." 

The materials for making open lace are the same as 
those used for cut lace, namely, a round cushion to 
work upon, sewing needles, large-headed pins and 
thread. To prepare the work, draw on a long strip of 
paper, of the width of the work to be executed, the out- 
lines of the pattern. If, for example, you wish to work 
the design in Fig. 1, first outline the work and the 
places which are required to be in the highest relief 
with a coarse thread. Then cover the thread of the 
outline of any part of the pattern with button-hole 
stitch. The spaces within the outlines must then be 
filled in with button-hole stitch, or may be worked with 
net-work. To execute the design in Fig. 2, first 
make three or four rows of button-hole stitch. Then 
begin another row which is to be ornamented with 
small open work. Take care, at every opening you 
wish to make, to miss a stitch and to put your needle 
into the next one. Having finished this row do 
another of simple button-hole stitch, which will in- 
clude the stitches left open. Remember, while you 
are working the open stitches, to stick a pin into the 
opening, or to run in a thread, in order to keep it clear. 
Then begin again the rows of plain button-hole stitch, 
alternating them with the above mentioned open 
work. The same rules apply to the working of the de- 
signs in Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6, In order to join the differ- 
ent parts of the pattern together, you must unite them 
by many threads, covering them with button-hole 
si itch. The small purls used in cut work may also 
be added as an ornament to this lace. 



The trivial " ornament" of the ordinary cottage 
piano with its poor fret-work of wood over silk of 
some wretched hue often throws the whole coloring of 
the room out of harmony. When this is the case, it 



should be removed without hesitation and a rich piece 
of velvet or delicate embroidery should be substituted. 
Many suitable designs for such needlework will be 
found in back numbers of The Art Amateur. 



ENGLISH EMBROIDERIES. 



Formerly the chief demand for art needlework in 
Great Britain, as in other countries, was from the 
church. The late Dr. Rock wrote of ecclesiastical 
vestments in England : " No kingdom in Christendom 
was better furnished with them, and their tissues were 
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of the most beautiful and costly that might anywhere 
be found ; ciclatoun, and baudekin, and every other 
cloth of gold, either plain or shot with color, samit 
and satin, velvet, as soon as it was known, silks after 
all fashions, damasked, rayed, watered, clouded, or, 
as the term then was, marbled ; cloth of Tarsus, and 
fabrics from Saracenic looms were brought from afar, 
and put to the service of the liturgy as they came to 
hand." Some of the finest specimens are in the South 
Kensington Museum, including the famous Sion cope, 
which is dated about the year 1250, other copes, 
chasubles, dalmatics, maniples, and altar-cloths. 

At the Reformation, the ingenuity of the ladies was 
diverted into entirely new channels, and embroidery 
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was used for a very large number of varied objects. 
Although in the work ot the previous centuries there 
was necessarily a considerable variety of stitch, still 
the general design remained somewhat similar, as 
the objects to be ornamented continued the same ; 
but when the needle was free to work for secular 
objects, a considerable change in treatment became 
perceptible, and the subjects were adapted to the 
objects treated. In the reigns of Henry VIII., Mary, 
and Elizabeth, a favorite covering for books was em- 
broidered velvet, and this taste continued long after 
their reigns. A Prayer-book and Bible recently ex- 
hibited, had red velvet covers, embroidered in gold 
and silver thread work in relief, with the royal arms, 
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FIG. 6. 



rose and thistle, and C. R. (Charles I.). The nieces of 
Nicholas Ferrar, who lived at the manor house of Lit- 
tle Gidding, Huntingdonshire, 
called by the common people 
the Protestant nunnery, were 
great proficients in the art of 
needlework, and they produced 
a large number of embroidered 
covers for books, besides many 
other beautiful objects. Some 
years ago, three fine portraits in 
needlework, by these so-called 
nuns of Little Gidding, were ex- 
hibited in London. One of these was of the Virgin 
Mary, represented as "Queen of Heaven," in an 
oval wreath, at the angles of which were the pome- 
granates of Aragon. The second was a portrait of 
Edward VI., six inches square, and the third a por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, of the same size as the 
second. In the sixteenth century, English ladies were 
famous for working carpets, which were used for 
hangings and table-covers. In 1548, George Lord 
D'Arcy left to his daughter Agnes, wife of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, his " best wrought silk carpet, bor- 
dered with crimson velvet, which she made," and Sir 
William Drury, of Hawsted, County Suffolk, be- 
queathed to his wife, Elizabeth, " one carpitt for a 
cupboard, of those which were of her own making." 



APT NEEDLE WORK FOR FURNITURE. 



ART, and especially such art as this, to fulfil its 
mission should have a thoroughly natural and home 
side. She must not always be introduced with a 
flourish of* trumpets by a professor, not always sit in 
a chair of state, or be treated like a visitor, for whom 
we put on our sedate manners and ceremonious ap- 
parel ; she must be one of the ordinary household, 
consulted upon domestic matters, with her sleeves 
tucked up, busied in -the kitchen, and very much at 
home in the nursery, not merely a friend of the family, 
but one of the family. This cannot be if Puritanic 
severity be at all times insisted on ; a thing may be 

Too great and good 
For human nature's daily food ; 

and we no more at all times want the perfection of 
professional art than we at all times want professional 
music, professional billiards, or professional lawn 
tennis. The standard may be raised so high as to 
render endeavor hopeless, and in this way much of 
the healthy and recreative essence of art dissipated. 
Speaking on art-needlework as applied to furniture, 
Mr. G. F. Watts says, in The Nineteenth Century, 
that a few simple principles may be laid down, such 
as avoidance of all forms that will not adapt them- 
selves to undulations of surface and change of direc- 
tion of plane, also forms that suggest decay, all that 
makes an appeal to the emotional and intellectual side 
of our impressions. Such things are out of place on 
furniture and drapery ; the graceful alone is desirable 
— those things which are suggestive of youth, and 
light, and enjoyment. Representations of creations 
that are beautiful in form and gorgeous in color, 
birds, butterflies, beetles, and the like, can be worked 
with very great perfection, and may be rendered with 
as much or as little actual truth as the occasion may 
require, to be of use in furniture decoration, or in 
dress ; and it is but reasonable to expect that such ap- 
plication of design and industry would bring about 
the abolition of the barbarous and abominable prac- 
tice of destroying myriads of exquisite birds. A 
whole creation of loveliness is in danger of being 
swept from off the face of the earth, for the object of 
sticking stuffed specimens about wearing apparel, 
where they are, notwithstanding their supreme beau- 
ty, wholly in bad taste, the extreme improbability of 
the real creature's presence in such places making the 
effect more grotesque than charming. 



